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OVERVIEW 


Boston today is a very different City from the Boston 
that existed when the Central Artery was originally 
constructed. The Plan for the Central Artery recog- 
nizes these changes. The Plan calls for an approach 
to the re-use of the corridor that balances economic 
growth in the rest of downtown with a bold new park 
system along the roadway’s former path. The new 
parkland, recreational botanical garden, and 
facilities are envisioned to respond to the needs of 
the City and the neighborhoods. 


The Central Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel Project is 
one of the largest public works projects in Mas- 
sachusetts history. The engineering challenge of 
putting the Artery underground and completing a 
third harbor crossing is monumental. Estimated to 
cost approximately $5 billion with construction last- 
ing eight years, the project is projected by the 
project sponsor, the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Works, to employ over 15,000 people. 


The project will transform downtown Boston. Forty 
acres of downtown property located directly ad- 
jacent to the waterfront, the Financial District, the 


The Central Artery under construction ,1954 


Bulfinch Triangle, the North End, and Chinatown will 
emerge from the Artery depression. Planning the 
reuse of this land requires citizens, planners, and 
business and political leaders to decide on what 
downtown Boston will be in the 21st century. The 
project is not just a transportation improvement, but 
is the biggest change to the downtown since the 
filling of the Back Bay. 


Many ideas have been proposed for the reuse of the 
Artery, ranging from filling its pathway with buildings 
to constructing a linear park from Causeway Street 
to Kneeland Street, with dozens of plans in between. 
City and State officials, working with hundreds of 
citizens and community groups and political and 
business leaders, have reviewed and analyzed the 
range of proposals, setting goals for the use of this 
land. Most importantly, the final plan must reflect a 
vision for Boston which is shared by those who live, 
work and play in our City. 


The Plan for the Central Artery is based on the 
fundamental idea of the City as a community. Bos- 
ton is a center of learning, commerce, culture, fami- 
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ly, and society. Downtown Boston is not just an 
economic center where people come to do busi- 
ness and leave to go home. This Plan must address 
all of the elements of community life: commerce, 
housing, recreation, open space, and environmen- 
tal quality. Because the project will not be com- 
pleted until the end of this decade, this Plan must 
envision what downtown will be in the next cen- 
tury — and provide the means by which to realize 
that vision. 


The Flynn Administration has developed this Planas 
a blueprint for the reuse of the land under the Artery 
to promote the balanced growth of downtown Bos- 
ton in the next century. This blueprint reflects the 
vision of the City-as-community expressed through 
three principles: (1) that the economic success of 
the downtown is significantly dependent on its at- 
tractiveness as a place to work; (2) that the natural 
environment — green spaces, sunlight, clean air — 
is as vital to the City as its streets and buildings; and 
(3) that the City provides a common ground for its 
citizens to come together socially, politically, and 
culturally. 


The land under the Central Artery is an area ap- 
proximately one block in width and two miles long, 
stretching from Causeway Street to the !-90/I-93 
interchange. This Plan describes, on a parcel-by- 
parcel basis, a detailed agenda for rebuilding this 
area in a way that responds to the needs of adjacent 
neighborhoods, while remaining mindful of the role 
downtown plays for the city as a whole. 


Elements of the Plan 

As the works of 19th Century planners have en- 
riched the lives of the generations that followed such 
projects as the filling of the Back Bay and creation 
of the Emerald Necklace, this Plan calls fora system 
of new parks, open spaces, public facilities, with 
economic and residential development only where 
the historic context permits. It will: 


e Create a park system and a series of public 
facilities adjacent to the Financial District and 
Waterfront/Faneuil Hall area in downtown Bos- 
ton. Facilities will include a new botanical garden, 
featuring a conservatory and arboretum, a skat- 
ing rink, and a series of active open spaces 
designed to extend to the waterfront the 


pedestrian zone now centering on Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. 


Build and expand neighborhood parks in both 
Chinatown and the North End to address com- 
munity open space and recreational needs. 


Transform the surface roadways within the Dis- 
trict into tree-lined boulevards extending from the 
Bulfinch Triangle through Chinatown. 


e Create up to 1,000 units of new housing, including 
affordable housing in the North End, Chinatown, 
and Bulfinch Triangle. 


Provide opportunities for economic development 
in locations appropriate for new growth in the 
Bulfinch Triangle and the Chinatown Gateway 
parcels. 


Restore the historic cross streets severed by the 
Artery and realize the development plan prepared 
by Charles Bulfinch for the Bulfinch Triangle 
through appropriately-scaled residential and 
economic development. 


Construct a surface road and sidewalk network 
that extends the existing city street pattern and 
improves the pedestrian environment by linking 
the downtown and adjacent neighborhoods to 
the harbor. 


Of the 30 parcels of publicly-owned land included in 
this Plan, 26 parcels are located directly over the 
proposed highway tunnels or at the sites of vent 
structures. The remaining four parcels consist of: 
land now occupied by the MBTA elevated train 
tracks in the Bulfinch Triangle; Turnpike Authority 
ramps in Chinatown; and a parcel adjacent to the 
Artery right-of-way at the site of the tunnel ad- 
ministration building in the North End. 


The Plan is organized according to the five neigh- 
borhoods through which the Central Artery passes. 
Chinatown and the North End are two of the City’s 
oldest and most densely populated residential 
neighborhoods. The Bulfinch Triangle is primarily a 
commercial area, with great potential as a residen- 
tial area linking the North End and the old West End. 
The Financial District and the Downtown Waterfront 
together are the commercial core of the City. 


Most of the total land area along the Artery will be 
reserved for parks, cultural and recreational 
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facilities, ranging from tot lots to gardens to 
playgrounds to major new parks and plazas. The 
remainder will be targeted for residential and 
economic development and for transportation 
facilities. 


Housing Mitigation 

State planners admit that the project’s construction 
will raise housing prices in downtown neighbor- 
hoods like the North End, West End, South End, and 
Chinatown. Boston is committed to seeing that the 
Artery/Tunnel project mitigates this impact by help- 
ing to underwrite affordable housing developments 
in these neighborhoods, helping to ensure their 
Stability during the upcoming construction period 
and beyond. 


Remaining Transportation Issues 
Several transportation issues remain to be resolved 
before construction of the Project can successfully 
begin. These include the following two areas: 


e Theimpact of recent ramp decisions on the Char- 
lestown, North End, and Chinatown neighbor- 
hoods must be mitigated. Local streets — and 
neighborhoods — should not be inundated with 
traffic passing through residential areas from an 
interstate highway. 


e Regional water transit service must be expanded 
during the ten-year construction period. 
Downtown Boston — the economic core of New 
England — will be more difficult to reach while the 
project is under construction. The recent growth 
in use of water transit between downtown Boston 
and the Charlestown Navy Yard, Logan Airport, 
and the South Shore indicates its promise as a 
means to mitigate some of the construction im- 
pact of the project and to keep downtown Boston 
accessible. 
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PLANNING POLICIES 


Five basic planning policies have guided the 
development of this Plan for the Central Artery: 


An Expanded Public Realm. The Plan provides for 
much needed parks, gardens, and other public 
amenities to balance the City’s residential and com- 
mercial densities and add to the attractiveness and 
livability of Boston. 


Already, Post Office Square and Rose Kennedy 
Garden are significant additions to downtown 
Boston’s open space system. However, the fact 
that 17 million square feet of new floor area have 
been added to the downtown over the past decade 
and a half suggests that the need for new open 
space in the downtown not yet been fully met. 


In light of this need, the Plan includes the creation 
of a system of downtown parks, gardens, and other 
public amenities for the 21st century, as significant 
to the City as the 19th century establishment of the 
Emerald Necklace and the 20th century develop- 
ment of the Charles River Esplanade. . 


Economic Development. The Plan preserves the 
value of downtown Boston’s existing asset base, 
including the more than $3.7 billion invested in 
downtown commercial development since 1975, 
and promotes Boston as an international center for 
business and tourism in the next century. 


Development of the corridor as a series of buildings 
rather than parks would detract from the value of 
existing downtown property, just as the develop- 
ment of the Commonwealth Avenue Mall as a series 
of buildings would devalue the surrounding Back 
Bay neighborhood. Moreover, future planned 
developments adjacent to the district -- including 
Central Wharf, One Lincoln Street, and South Sta- 
tion -- are being conceived in anticipation of a major 
downtown open space system. 


Tourism is the second largest component of 
Boston’s economy. The highest concentration of 
visitors to the city occurs adjacent to the Central 
Artery district at Faneuil Hall. Tourism now ac- 
counts for $4.3 billion in economic activity or 14 
percent of the Boston economy. The Plan provides 
for the substantial expansion of the public realm 


downtown, including the expansion of the existing 
pedestrian areas around Faneuil Hall and at the 
harbor’s edge, and the establishment of a conser- 
vatory and botanical garden. These will afford fur- 
ther opportunities to expand the contribution of 
tourism to Boston’s economy. 


Environmental Quality. The Plan provides for the 
preservation and enhancement of environmental 
quality in downtown Boston by addressing issues of 
air quality, traffic congestion, and microclimate con- 
cerns of wind and shadow, all critical to Boston’s 
next century. 


Development of office buildings throughout the 
Artery Corridor, each with an average height of just 
five stories would add four to five million square feet 
of new commercial floor area to the middle of 
downtown Boston. This could result in as many as 
10,000 new vehicle trips, given the relatively poor 
transit access of much of the Corridor. 


In contrast, this Plan assumes the concentration of 
new development at transportation hubs. Consis- 
tent with Boston’s 1987 Plan to Manage Growth, the 
use of most new available downtown land for parks, 
open space, and public amenities helps preserve 
environmental quality by quality focusing growth 
away from heavily developed districts. 


Urban Design. The Plan presents an urban design 
scheme that responds to the challenge of designing 
a substantial piece of the City -- the entire Artery 
District -- in a comprehensive and comprehensible 
way. 


Eighteen urban design principles providing a 
framework for the Plan and guidelines for future 
planning and design have emerged from the plan- 
ning process, with the particular help of Professor 
Alex Krieger. These design guidelines are 
presented in Chapter 10. Urban design must also 
address the real and complex engineering challen- 
ges presented by the tunnel structure itself. These 
challenges are outlined in this Chapter, below. 


The Larger Planning Vision. The Plan furthers the 
Flynn Administration’s long-term planning goals for 
the City. Such goals include encouraging the loca- 
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tion of new commercial development away from the 
heavily-developed Financial District; preserving and 
restoring historically significant streets, buildings 
and neighborhoods; and promoting downtown 
housing development. 


e Redirecting Growth. Economic development in- 
volves not only business growth, but a 
geographic expansion of the economic base as 
well. Over the last six years, the City has instituted 
a strategy of shifting new growth away from the 
already developed Financial District to sites 
which are well-served by public transportation 
and located in areas which could most benefit 
from such development. These area include: 
North Station and South Station, both zoned as 
Economic Development Area; Midtown Cultural 
District; Charlestown Navy Yard; South Boston 
Waterfront; Prudential Center; and the Greater 
Roxbury Economic Center, also zoned as an 
Economic Development Area. 


e Housing. Boston has always been fortunate in 
the number of strong, active residential neighbor- 
hoods that are a part of the City. The freeing of 
parcels of land by the depression of the Artery for 
housing development in the North End, the Bul- 
finch Triangle and Chinatown presents the oppor- 
tunity to create additional opportunities for 
housing in neighborhood squeezed by the boom 
of the 1980s. The Plan envisions communities in 
which there is both day and evening activity -- 
business, family life, shopping, and recreation 
--seven days a week. 


Historic Preservation and Restoration. Restora- 
tion and preservation of elements of our past have 
been a priority in downtown development in the 
1980s. Within the Artery District itself, of course, 
there are no buildings to preserve, but in the 
Bulfinch Triangle the restoration of one of 
Boston's historic districts is possible. Charles 
Bulfinch's original plan for the Bulfinch Triangle 
was disrupted by the side-by-side construction of 
the Central Artery and elevated Green Line tracks 
which severed streets and disrupted the hand- 
some arrangement of Bulfinch Triangle buildings. 
The relocation of the Artery and Green Line to 
underground tunnels will allow for appropriately- 
scaled, infill development to restore the area ac- 
cording to Bulfinch’s plan for the district. 


Elsewhere in the District, the Artery Project will per- 
mit the restoration of severed streets, pedestrian 
paths and view corridors. The Boulevard Plan 
described in Chapter 3 reflects these elements. 


Surface Development: the 
Engineering Challenge 

The analysis .of the development potential - of in- 
dividual parcels within the Artery District is complex. 
Each parcel presents a different constellation of 
conditions and constraints that cannot be complete- 
ly resolved until both the tunnel beneath the parcel 
and the proposed use of the surface are fully 
designed. 


Nevertheless, engineers working for the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Public Works have under- 
taken a preliminary analysis of the load-bearing 
capacity of land within the Artery Corridor. To per- 
mit this analysis to be undertaken, the State’s en- 
gineers made a number of simplifying assumptions, 
including the assumption that the tunnel would not 
be strengthened to accommodate development. 
Along with other technical assumptions, the study 
is useful in assessing potential land-uses of the 
Central Artery parcels along North Washington 
Street. 


Out of the 21 parcels studied, 3 are too small to be 
developed (Parcels 3, 4, and 5 along North 
Washington Street). Another 8 parcels cannot sup- 
port buildings higher than three stories without 
strengthening (Parcels 6, 8, 10, 13, 14, 15, 16, and 
18). Such heights, given other constraints affecting 
the parcels, would not permit commercial office 
development. These 11 parcels constitute 80 per- 
cent of the total parcel area between boulevards in 
the North End, Downtown Waterfront, and Financial 
District and correspond to parcels designated as 
parks and open space in this Plan. 


Parcels on which the State’s preliminary analysis 
indicates that moderate-scale development is pos- 
sible are treated in this Plan as follows: 


In the Bulfinch Triangle, Parcels 1 and 2 are poten- 
tially developable to a height of 7 stories without 
strengthening. This corresponds well with the exist- 
ing building heights in the Bulfinch Triangle with 
proposed zoning for the 2 parcels, which would 
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permit 7 stories. 
mended in the Plan. 


Such development is recom- 


On the North End parcel, adjacent to the Quincy 
Market parking garage (Parcel 12), up to 12 stories 
could be built in the northern end and up to 7 stories 
on the southern end. Next to the North End, how- 
ever, a seven to twelve story building is too large. A 
55-foot zoning height limit applies to this parcel, 
consistent with the maximum height permitted 
throughout the North End. On this parcel, a com- 
munity and recreation facility is proposed at the 
northerly end facing the park. Elsewhere on the site, 
retail stores and tour bus drop off and pick-up 
facilities are proposed. (Bus layover would occur 
elsewhere.) A northbound off-ramp of the North 
End site of the parcel prevents its development as 
housing. 


On the Downtown Waterfront parcel between India 
Street and High Street and adjacent to the Harbor 
Tower and the northern end of Rowes Wharf (Parcel 
17), the MDPW study indicates a 7-story building is 
possible. At the northern end of the parcel, away 
from the Rowes Wharf development, a 7-story hotel 
could be built, or a park. The southern half of Parcel 
17 is not appropriate for development because it 
would block the view to the Harbor through the 
dramatic Rowes Wharf rotunda. 


The parcel between Oliver Street and Pearl Street, 
adjacent to the new building at 125 High Street 
(Parcel 19) is indicated as developable to heights of 
12 stories on its northern half and 10 stories on its 
southern half. The parcel between Pearl Street and 
Congress Street (Parcel 21) is indicated as 
developable to a height of 6 stories. (Parcel 22 was 
not studied by the state.) Here a true choice of 
planning alternatives is presented. These parcels 
occupy a grand open urban space between Rowes 
Wharf and One Financial Center, adjacent to the 
already densely developed Financial District. They 
are among the sunniest parcels in the Central Artery 
Corridor. These factors suggest the appropriate- 
ness of park and public amenity uses. 


On the other hand, these parcels are probably also 
the most attractive in the Corridor for commercial 
development. Adjacency to the Financial District is 
a Clear market advantage and the inherent strength 
of the tunnels is enough to support moderate 


development. Strengthening could add to the al- 
lowable height. 


This Plan weighs the alternatives for the reuse of 
these parcels and proposes a dramatic public 
amenity: a new Boston Botanical Garden. A con- 
servatory structure, education and meeting facility 
and Asian Garden would occupy Parcels 19, 21, and 
22. An urban arboretum would be located on Parcel 
18. 


Other parcels examined by the State are located 
outside of the pathway between boulevards (Par- 
cels 7, 9, 11, and 20) and are proposed in this Plan 
to be developed to heights consistent with tunnel 
strengths and the existing urban context. 
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THE CENTRAL ARTERY PLAN 


THE PARK AND BOULEVARD PLAN 


En SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS 


Commonwealth Avenue circa 1850 


The Park Plan 

The centerpiece of the Plan for the Central Artery is 
a park system. Because of its scale and location, it 
is a park system whose effect on the quality of life in 
the City will be as dramatic as that of the Esplanade 
or the Emerald Necklace. Because of its downtown 
location and its convenience to the largest con- 
centration of visitors to the City, the park system will 
become part of the identity of Boston in the 21st 
Century. 


The Plan envisions a park system consisting of a 
series of major park elements linked by tree-lined 
boulevards extending from Causeway Street to 
Chinatown. 


A person could walk from park to park along the 
boulevards and enjoy a two-mile arc of green from 
North Station to the Chinatown Gateway. Part of the 
drama of the park system will be the continuity 
provided by the boulevards and by consistencies in 
streetscape design, landscape elements, and plant- 


ing schemes. But, as observed by William Whyte, 
most actual park use is local. 


“Few people come from great distances to 
use a city park. Origin and destination studies 
show that the great majority of the users of a 
park will be from within a three-block radius.” 


William H. Whyte, 

Observations on the 

Central Artery Plan 
In recognition of this, the park system proposed by 
this Plan has not been conceived primarily as a 
continuous, linear park like a curving Common- 
wealth Avenue Mall. Rather, the park system has 
been envisioned as a sequence of park elements, 
each designed to improve dramatically the quality 
of urban life in its surrounding area. Each individual 
park, garden, recreation area, and attraction reflects 
the character and needs of the surrounding neigh- 
borhood district, yet combines with the other park 
elements to form a greater whole. 


There are five distinct park spaces linked by the 
boulevards: 


e North End Neighborhood Park. This park, 
covering approximately three acres, will serve the 
open space and recreational needs of North End 
residents. Park features will range from quiet 
lawns, fountains and seating, to an active plaza 
area for gatherings and events, to tot lots, 
playgrounds and sports facilities for the 
neighborhood’s children and young people. The 
City is committed to a community design process 
to ensure that the park, when finally constructed, 
truly expresses the desires and aspirations of 
neighborhood residents. 


« Downtown Markets and Waterfront Park. The 
heart of Boston’s traditional downtown 
waterfront, including the Quincy Market build- 
ings, Central Wharf, Long Wharf, and Waterfront 
Park, is already one of the nation’s most success- 
ful downtown pedestrian areas. The new park 
spaces of the Central Artery will add to this 
pedestrian precinct and will include a winter skat- 
ing rink, a summer extension of the Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace Bull Market, a carousel, and a series 
of urban gardens bringing green space and color 
to the heart of Downtown. Demonstration gar- 
dens (discussed below) and a downtown sculp- 
ture garden can be part of this expanded 
Waterfront Park area. 


Fort Hill Square. A small park space will be 
designed to complement the most dramatic fea- 
ture of Boston’s new waterfront — the Rowes 
Wharf arch. The original Fort Hill Square was 
located a short distance from the new park, on 
the present site of International Place. 


Botanical Garden and Urban Arboretum. Be- 
tween Rowes Wharf and One Financial Center in 
Dewey Square, a major conservatory, botanical 
garden, and urban arboretum are planned. 
These facilities will be operated by the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society to provide a four- 
season downtown attraction as well as an 
educational and environmental resource. 


e Chinatown Community Park and Asian Gar- 
den. The plan envisions the extension of the 
existing Chinatown Gateway Park over the former 
Beach Street exit from the Central Artery. The 


result will be a community gathering spot and 
Asian garden extending from Beach Street to 
Essex Street. As with the North End, the City is 
committed to a community design process to 
ensure that the park meets the needs and expec- 
tations of the community. Other opportunities to 
create open space in Chinatown are also being 
studied, including the possibility of new open 
space in connection with development at the 
|-90/I-93 interchange, and open space on decks 
over highway ramps adjacent to the Tai Tung 
Village apartments. 


Demonstration Gardens 

Demonstration gardens on the parcel between Har- 
bor Towers Garage and the Grain Exchange Build- 
ing could be patterned on successful examples at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; Liverpool, England; 
and Duntar, scotland. The gardens would offer 
models for residential gardeners to study and would 
display the latest annuals, the hardiest perennials, 
shrubs selections, and a diversity of roses. Main- 
tenance and planning could be provided in conjunc- 
tion with landscaping gardening training programs 
at local colleges and universities. 


The Botanical Garden 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Society has 
proposed the creation of a world-class botanical 
garden on the parcel between Pearl Street and 
Dewey Square, above the depressed Central Artery. 
The botanical gardens will consist of four principal 
elements: a major outdoor garden; a visitor center- 
education building; a conservatory, which is the 
centerpiece; and an outdoor park. 


The outdoor garden, on the current site of the Trail- 
ways bus terminal, is planned as a Chinese garden 
to celebrate the historic and contemporary connec- 
tions between Boston and the Pacific Rim. Almost 
no such gardens exist in the United States. The 
visitor center education building, between Oliver 
Street and Congress Street (Parcel 21), will provide 
central facilities for the botanical garden including a 
restaurant, gift shop, central ticketing, interpretive 
facilities, classrooms, offices, and multi-purpose 
space. It will allow for easy drop off and pick up of 
visitors from cars and will be a short walk from South 
Station and from parking at Post Office square. As 
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Interior View of Conservetory (Massachusettes Horticultural Society) 


Site plan 


Conservetory & Botanical Garden Botanical Garden (Massachusettes Horticultural Society) 


with all botanical garden facilities, it will be acces- 
sible to wheelchairs and strollers. 


The 20,000 square foot conservatory, between Pearl 
Street and Oliver Street (Parcel 19), will consist of 
three interconnected areas: a tropical house, a 
warm temperate house, and an area for seasonal 
floral displays. This will provide for year-round inter- 
est and visitation. 


The outdoor park on the northern section of Parcel 
19 will consist of sitting areas and seasonal floral 
display in a small park setting and provide a transi- 
tion to the urban arboretum adjacent to Rowes 
Wharf. 


The botanical garden as a whole will add a com- 
pletely new dimension to Boston’s open spaces 
while provide year-round attractiveness and use in 
this winter city. The botanical garden will provide 
for important environmental and educational 
programs for children and adults and be of interest 
to both residents and tourists. 


Boston is one of the last American City’s without a 
botanical garden. Cities with new botanical gardens 
or with major expansions in existing gardens in- 
clude: New York, St. Louis, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Des Moines, Phoenix, Birmingham, Denver, Corpus 
Christi, Cleveland, Miami, Dallas, Minneapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Santa Barbara, Richmond, Philadelphia, 
Oklahoma City, San Antonio, and Pittsburgh. 


The Boulevard Plan 

Tree lined boulevards will be the ribbon which ties 
the neighborhoods together. The trees will be in 
several varieties to emphasize the varying natures 
of the different spaces, whether shading and shield- 
ing benches and tot lots, or creating a leafy pattern 
of shadows on busy sidewalks. 


The boulevards will accommodate projected sur- 
face traffic flows effectively, but with a minimum of 
lanes. At most locations, the boulevard plan 
employs fewer surface lanes than now exist under 
the Central Artery. In some areas, the lane reduc- 
tions are dramatic. For example, in most of the 
Downtown Waterfront area, where 12 lanes of road- 
way currently confront the pedestrian, the plan 
proposes three traffic lanes and a parking lane 
northbound, and three traffic lanes and parking lane 


southbound — separated by a park over one 
hundred feet wide. 


The boulevard scheme has been the subject of a 
series of intensive studies extending over two years. 
The overriding objective has been to restore the 
Artery corridor to the pedestrian, by reestablishing 
the historic links between downtown and the 
waterfront. 


The Central Artery passes through many areas of 
Boston that support intense pedestrian activity. 
From Boston Garden and North Station, through the 
North End, the Walk-to-the-Sea, and the harbor 
gateway at Rowes Wharf, to Dewey Square and 
Chinatown, the character of the City is that of a 
finely-scaled grid of streets, sidewalks, and paths 
busy with pedestrian activity. Peak use of the con- 
nection between Faneuil Hall and Waterfront Park, 
for example, is over 2,000 people per hour. One of 
the major benefits of the depression of the Artery will 


~ be the removal of the barrier which cuts across so 


many of these pedestrian routes. In fact, the 
removal of the Artery will allow the City to rebuild five 
historic streets, thus restoring the connections be- 
tween the pedestrian core of the City, the waterfront 
and new Harborpark. 


The streets and sidewalks will be continuous, safe 
and accessible. Beyond that, the designs of inter- 
sections, signal timing, sidewalk widths, and other 
features shall all establish that the public realm is the 
domain of the pedestrian, where he or she feels not 
only safe but invited. The parks will provide attrac- 
tions, such as extensive seating, food service, foun- 
tains and pools, and public facilities, which will draw 
the life of the City into its streets and open spaces. 


At the same time that the new boulevards accom- 
modate north-south travel, they must allow for res- 
toration of radial streets from the center of 
downtown to the North End and the Waterfront. The 
existing elevated roadway and its ramps interrupt 
seven such streets. The restoration of this radial 
street pattern as part of the City’s vehicular and 
pedestrian network is therefore one of the major 
objectives of the Plan. 
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THE BOULEVARD PLAN 


The plan reflects the following principles: 


° 


Continuous sidewalks are provided along 
the boulevards. 


The system will maintain or reestablish 
traditional pedestrian links across the 
Artery. 


The pedestrian system will reflect a hierar- 
chy of pedestrian paths in which certain 
routes are of special significance. Traffic 
patterns should direct cars away from 
these pedestrian crossings wherever pos- 
sible. Standards of sidewalk width, furni- 
ture, intersection crossing time and other 
features are being developed for each 
path. 


Pedestrians are accommodated at nearly 
every intersection along the corridor. In- 
tersections without crossings occur only 
where necessary to protect pedesirian 
safety. 


con pee =". Intersections are located where they will 
SaeeeasnEppuuseunene Ee 


facilitate pedestrian crossings along major 
pedestrian pathways. 


» Intersections are designed as standard, 
- four-way, right-angle intersections 
wherever possible. Such designs mini- 
mize conflicts with vehicles and maximize 
pedestrian walk time. Free left-hand turns 
and u-turns should be minimized. Un- 
avoidable conflicts must be resolved with 
pedestrian bridges. 


- The new boulevard roadways are 
designed as normal city streets rather than 
sections of inter-state roadways. Except 
where ramp access/egress is required, 
they provide three travel lanes in width. 
Curb parking is provided in appropriate 
locations to buffer the impacts of traffic on 
pedestrians and adjacent uses, either as a 
fourth lane or as an off-peak hour use of 
the outside travel lane. 


Mid-block pedestrian crossings are dis- 
couraged. If any such connection is impor- 
tant to the hierarchy of pedestrian paths, 
signals should be provided and coor- 
dinated with those of nearby intersections. 


Signalization should provide maximum 
practicable pedestrian crossing time. 
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Pedestrians are accommodated at nearly every 
intersection along the corridor. Intersections 
without crossings occur only where necessary to 
protect pedestrian safety. 


Intersections are located where they will facilitate 
pedestrian crossings along major pedestrian 
pathways. 


Intersections are designed as standard, four-way, 
right-angle intersections wherever possible. 
Such designs minimize conflicts with vehicles 
and maximize pedestrian walk time. Free left- 
hand turns and u-turns should be minimized. 
Unavoidable conflicts must be resolved with 
pedestrian bridges. 


The new boulevard roadways are designed as 
normal city streets rather than sections of inter- 
State roadways. Except where ramp ac- 
cess/egress is required, they provide three travel 
lanes in width. Curb parking is provided in ap- 
propriate locations to buffer the impacts of traffic 
on pedestrians and adjacent uses, either as a 
fourth lane or as an off-peak hour use of the 
outside travel lane. 


Mid-block pedestrian crossings are discouraged. 
lf any such connection is important to the hierar- 
chy of pedestrian paths, signals should be 
provided and coordinated with those of nearby 
intersections. 


Signalization should provide maximum prac- 
ticable pedestrian crossing time. 


At the same time that the new boulevards accom- 
modate north-south travel, they must allow for res- 
toration of radial streets from the center of 
downtown to the North End and the Waterfront. The 
existing elevated roadway and its ramps interrupt 
seven such streets. The restoration of this radial 
street pattern as part of the City’s vehicular and 
pedestrian network is therefore one of the major 
objectives of the Plan. 


Resolving the Highway Impacts 
Ultimately the completion of the Boulevard Plan will 
require resolution of the impacts of the Central 
Artery Project on Charlestown, the North End, and 
Chinatown. The remaining issue for these neighbor- 
hoods are as follows: 


ia 


e Access from the Government Center and North 
Station area to Route I-93 north-bound has been 
envisioned as a two lane on-ramp at Traverse 
Street. The current State proposal has eliminated 
this ramp, however. As a result, traffic seeking to 
go north on I-93 would be forced to use local 
streets, creating serious traffic impacts, including 
a 500 vehicle increase on the Charlestown Bridge 
into City Square in the evening peak hour. The 
North End and Charlestown communities and the 
City have expressed serious concerns with the 
impact of this deletion. Further analysis of bridge 
alternatives and traffic mitigation measures will be 
needed to resolve the issue. 


« The restoration of the City’s surface street system 
includes the successful integration of City Square 
and the Charlestown Bridge into the local street 
network. The City Square design now proposed 
by the CANA Project will leave City Square with 
large traffic volumes and unfriendly to 
pedestrians. The City has therefore proposed 
that the State redesign the intersection and create 
a new haul road paralleling Medford Street. 
These measures would reduce congestion and 
divert some of the traffic headed for the Navy Yard 
which might otherwise pass through City Square. 
The commitment to the City Square design and 
the haul road are important to the successful 
recreation of a pedestrian accessible City 
Square. 


The Boulevard Plan reflects the aim of restoring 
to local use Chinatown Streets such as Beach 
Street. The present Central Artery Plan connects 
Third Harbor Tunnel and I-93 north and south 
traffic seeking Back Bay destinations to Marginal 
Street. Marginal Street, which borders housing 
and the Quincy School, would experience an 
increase from 7,000 daily trips to more than 
20,000. As an alternative, the City has proposed 
that the State create a westbound Turnpike off- 
ramp at Berkeley Street and an eastbound on- 
ramp from Herald Street, which would allow such 
regional traffic to by-pass local streets by using 
the Turnpike Extension. A commitment to 
remove regional traffic from local streets through 
Turnpike connections to Back Bay is essential to 
the success of the new roadway plan in 
Chinatown. 
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HOUSING MITIGATION PLAN 


The Artery/Tunnel Project and the 
Need for Affordable Housing 

“The Artery/Tunnel Project construction is likely to 
[result] in higher rents and house prices and pos- 
sibly the exclusion of low-income residents from 
some sections in the City,” states the Central 
Artery/Third Harbor Tunnel Project Supplemental 
Environmental Impact Report (SEIR) of November 
1990. To mitigate these impacts, and to maintain 
the social and economic mix of households so 
integral to the character of the downtown neighbor- 
hoods most impacted by the Project, housing 
mitigation funds totalling $35 million should be 
made available to four planned residential develop- 
ment projects that will help meet the housing needs 
of those people threatened with displacement from 
Project-induced housing market pressures. 


Boston’s downtown neighborhoods — Chinatown, 
North End/Waterfront, the West End, and South End 
— will be the most severely impacted, physically 
and economically, by the Artery/Tunnel project. 
These are also the neighborhoods that experienced 
the most upheaval as a result of the original artery 
project. 


The significant impact on the downtown Boston 
housing market of the Artery/Tunnel construction is 
well documented in the SEIR. The expected in- 
creases in commuting travel times during project 
construction “could encourage more owners and 
renters to shift to a residential location closer to their 
downtown workplace.” If even one percent of the 
estimated 250,000 or more people who drive to work 
in downtown Boston every day decide that the in- 
evitable delays and detours caused by construction 
work are best avoided by moving to within walking 
distance of their work downtown, they will have a 
major impact on the downtown housing market. 
The decision of some Project construction workers 
to move closer to their work would add to the 
impact. 


The SEIR projects that this movement into neighbor- 
hoods close to downtown will have the effect of 
“increasing the demand for rental units and for 
ownership housing,” consequently driving up 


te 


prices. Prices will increase most in currently lower- 
priced areas, the SEIR predicts, and particularly for 
rental housing. “It is expected that rents in Boston 
will rise more quickly than housing sale prices, be- 
cause the tight local rental market is more suscep- 
tible to price increases,” states the report. 


At an estimated vacancy rate of 5 percent, there are 
about 1300 rental apartments available at a given 
time in Boston neighborhoods within a short dis- 
tance of downtown. If one percent of the workforce 
that presently drives into downtown, or 2500 people, 
decide to move downtown, they will represent a 
demand for nearly 1800 units at Boston’s average 
of 1.4 workers per housing unit. Three-quarters of 
the private housing units in these same downtown 
neighborhoods are rentals; assuming that the new- 
comers will move into housing at a similar ratio, they 
will demand about 1350 units. This is more than are 
presently available. Unless new housing is built, a 
demand that exceeds supply will result in two things: 
rents will rise significantly, and some people will be 
forced out of their homes. 


The Artery/Tunnel Project’s Impact Report notes the 
potential dangers of gentrification and increased 
homelessness caused by Artery construction. 
“Based on prevailing market trends, it is expected 
that any increases in demand for housing purchases 
will come from wealthier persons,” the SEIR states. 
This will affect low- and middle-income households, 
however, as “any increase in property values is likely 
to put upward pressure on the lower priced end of 
the housing market,” the SEIR continues. The SEIR 
notes the possibility of “individuals and families 
forced out of their housing due to rising housing 
costs” ina discussion of the project’s “impact on the 
homeless.” 


Many of the low- and middle-income households in 
the neighborhoods impacted by the Artery/Tunnel 
Project already stretch their budgets to afford 
prevailing rents and prices. In 1987, the last year for 
which full data are available, the average income of 
households in the Central district of Boston— which 
includes the West End, North End/Waterfront and 
Chinatown — fell several thousand dollars short of 
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the income needed to afford the median advertised 
rent in the district, and the average income was far 
less than half the income needed to buy a con- 
dominium with two or more bedrooms. Thus a 
further increase in rents and ownership prices 
caused by the Project construction is, as the SEIR 
predicts, likely to force families and individuals from 
their homes and neighborhoods. 


A major reason rents will be pushed up by the 
Artery/Tunnei Project construction, the SEIR states, 
is that “few new rental developments are underway 
anywhere in Boston.” The addition of new rental 
and affordable ownership housing units in the af- 
fected downtown neighborhoods would thus 
mitigate the Project’s impacts. Fortunately, each of 
the four downtown Boston neighborhoods that will 
be most severely impacted by the Artery/Tunnel 
Pproject— the North End/Waterfront, Chinatown, 
South End and West End-— is slated for a major 
residential development project that can help stabi- 
lize and balance the housing market. These densely 
populated neighborhoods include a wide social and 
economic mix of households. The housing market 


pressures attendant to the central artery project 


threaten this population mix by gentrifying the 
residential inventory and making the housing stock 
inaccessible to low- and moderate-income resi- 
dents. 


These projects — Sargents Wharf in the North 
End/Waterfront, Parcels A, B, and C in Chinatown, 
Lowell Square in the West End, and Washington 
Court in the South End — have several features in 
common. First, the sponsors are community-based 
non-profit development groups. Second, each 
project will be a mixed-income development. Third, 
each project will receive substantial City subsidies 
based on the write-down of the publicly-owned site. 
Fourth, each project has extensive support from 
both the city administration and community or- 
ganizations. Fifth, each project is large enough in 
size and visibility to have a significant impact in 
terms of balancing the housing market and meeting 
the housing needs of those people threatened with 
displacement from central artery-induced pres- 
sures. A profile of each development is included 
below. 


The Artery/Tunnel Project’s SEIR notes that the im- 
pact of project construction on housing demand 
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has already begun: “Some clients already are men- 
tioning this factor to brokers in the North 
End/Waterfront and in South Boston as a reason for 
their interest.” The SEIR adds that construction 
workers are also expected to increase demand for 
housing close to the project area, “especially rental 
housing,” and that “some relocation services ai- 
ready have received inquiries from people inves- 
tigating housing for this purpose.” Therefore, 
mitigation funds are necessary as soon as possible, 
to get these projects completed by the time the full 
impact of the Artery/Tunnel project construction is 
felt. 


Sargents Wharf (North End/Waterfront) 


This site on Commercial Street is one of few remain- 
ing waterfront sites available for development and 
the last publicly-owned site on the waterfront ap- 
propriate for residential development. The BRA has 
drafted development guidelines and initiated a 
public competition for development rights. 
Whichever developer is selected, the North End- 
Waterfront CDC will be designated as a co- 
RIESE on the project. 


Breton: North End-Waterfront Community 
Development Corporation 


Site area: 112,000 square feet land; 
70,000 square feet water 
Total buildout: 285,000 gross square feet plus a 
new public pier of 20,000 square 
feet 
Total Units: 100 affordable 
: 150 market 
Parking: 375 spaces 
Total 
Development 
Cost (TDC): $75 million 
Subsidy 
Required: $6 to $8 million (estimate) 
Ownership 
Structure: Rental and condominium 
Construction 
start: 1992 
Completion: 1994 
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Parcels A/B/C (Chinatown) 


These three BRA-owned parcels, in the residential 
heart of Chinatown, represent the last opportunity 
to develop large-scale housing in that neighbor- 
hood, which has already been drastically impacted 
by the original Central Artery construction. These 
three sites, which total approximately 2.3 acres, 
have been designated for the construction of 270 
mixed-income housing units and support services. 
Two sites (A and B) have already been designated 
to non-profit, community-based development 
groups; the third site (C) is scheduled for designa- 
tion in spring 1991. 


Developer: R3A Associates Limited Partner 
ship (A) and Asian Community 
Development Corporation (B) 
Site Area: 76,000 square feet residential (A 
and B) 
55,000 square feet community 
— services (C) 
Total Units: 135 affordable 
135 market-rate 
270 Total 
Parking: ° 210 spaces 
TDC: $30 million for A and B, 
$7.5 million for C (estimates) 
Subsidy $6 million to $8 million for A and B, 
Required: $3 million to $4 million for C 
(estimates) 
Ownership 
Structure: Rental and condominium 
Other: Community services: childcare, 
language and job training, 
recreation on Parcel C 
Construction 
Start: 1991-1992 (estimate) 
Completion: 1993-1994 (estimate) 


Lowell Square (West End) 


Lowell Square is the last remaining parcel in the old 
West End urban renewal area. The urban renewal 
program bulldozed the former West End neighbor- 
hood in the early 1960s, displacing over 7,000 
families. In its place, Charles River Park was built 
with over 2,000 market-rate apartments, a shopping 
mail, and other facilities. When the Flynn Administra- 
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tion took office, it began a public competition in 1985 
to develop the last remaining parcel, Lowell Square, 
for affordable housing. Charles River Park began 
protracted litigation to challenge the BRA's right to 
develop the site. The litigation was terminated in 
November 1990 when the SJC upheld the Appeals 
Court's finding in favor of the BRA. Following the 
public competition, the BRA selected the Planning 
Office for Urban Affairs of the Archdiocese of Bos- 
ton, along with the West End CDC, to develop a 
residential complex on the Lowell Square site. 


Developer: Planning Office for Urban Affairs, 
Archdiocese of Boston; 
West End CDC 
Site Area: 69,500 square feet 
Total Buildout: 410,000 square feet (estimate) 
Total Units: 160 affordable 
135 market-rate 
295 total 
Parking: 220 rental spaces 
TDC: $93.5 million (estimate) 
Subsidy 
Required: $10 million (estimate) 
Ownership , 
Structure: Limited equity cooperative 
Other: Child Care center 
West end archives 
Artists studios 
Construction 
Start: 1992 (estimate) 
Completion: 1994 (estimate) 


Washington Court (South End) 


This unique project — integrating a daycare and 
transitional housing program serving 36 homeless 
households within an 88-unit mixed income 
cooperative complex — promises to be a national 
model for linking homeownership and social ser- 
vices programs. The proposed development en- 
joys broad support in the South End neighborhood. 
Also, the transitional housing program is named 
after Helen Morton, a long time neighborhood ac- 
tivist who consistently has contributed to the well 
being of the community. This project complements 
the ongoing revitalization of the South End and the 
reconstruction of the Washington Street corridor. 
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Zoning, environmental clearance, and MHFA Offi- 
cial Action Status has been attained for this develop- 


ment. 


Developer: 


Site Area: 
Total Buildout: 


Total Units: 


Parking: 
TDC: 


Subsidy 
Required: 
Ownership 
Structure: 


Construction 
Start: 


Completion: 


Helen Morton Family Center and 
South Park Partnership 


57,000 square feet 


100,000 square feet residential 
9,600 s.f. day care/transitional 
housing center 


36 low income (transitional Housing) 
8 moderate income 

44 market rate 

88 Total 


62 structured parking spaces 
$16 million (estimate) 


$5 million (estimate) 
Cooperative 


1991 (estimate) 
1993 (estimate) 
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HOUSING MITIGATION SITES 
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THE BULFINCH TRIANGLE 


nee 


View of Custom House from North Station (Central Artery on left) 


The Bulfinch Triangle has recently evolved from a 
formerly dormant area into a vibrant commercial 
neighborhood. The new land which will be created 
by the Artery project represents almost a third of the 
area of the original Triangle. As a result, the depres- 
sion of the Artery and subsequent re-use of its land 
present an almost unprecedented opportunity to 
shape the character of this "new' neighborhood. 


In addition, the Triangle can re-establish connec- 
tions to the downtown lost during the 1950s which 
today make walking from Bulfinch Triangle to 
Government Center or the North End disorienting 
and unpleasant. This can be accomplished by 
rebuilding the streets taken for the Artery and MBTA 
Green Line and developing new commercial and 
residential buildings in keeping with the scale and 
architectural character of the area. 


History 

Ordered and graceful, the streets of the Bulfinch 
Triangle are patterned in the same regular rows and 
columns that Charles Bulfinch designed almost two 
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centuries ago. Originally underwater, this area was 
created by landfill in the early part of the 19th Cen- 
tury. In 1804, Charles Bulfinch designed this District 
as an equilateral triangle, with its base along 
Causeway Street and its apex at Haymarket Square 
filled with narrow blocks of east/west streets. 


The completion of the landfill coincided with the 
arrival of rail in the 1830s, which led to the area’s 
growth as a center for furniture manufacturing, 
sales, and distribution. With the construction of 
North Station in 1889, the area prospered. During 
this period, many commercial structures were built 
in the Victorian styles popular from 1870 to 1910. 


After 1920, the furniture trade in the area declined, 
due partly to the transformation of the new North 
Station rail facility for commuter rather than freight 
use and partly because of a general decline in 
business. Throughout the 1940s and ’50s, the area 
languished. The construction of the new Artery and 
the elevated Green Line cut a swath through the 
historic street pattern of the Bulfinch Triangle, sever- 
ing it from the North End. 
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In the 1960s, the federal Urban Renewal program 
razed nearby Scollay Square and the residential 
neighborhood of the West End. Were it not for the 
Passionate protests by residents of Boston’s neigh- 
borhoods, the Triangle would also have been 
cleared and would today contain monolithic con- 
crete structures typical of the period, exemplified by 
the Govemment Center Garage and the State Ser- 
vices Building. 


In the 1980s, the Triangle was rediscovered by 
professional and service firms looking for an affor- 
dable alternative to office space in downtown. Its 
potential for adaptive re-use was recognized, as- 
sisted by the listing of half the area on the National 
Register of Historic Places. 


Nearly one millien square feet of commercial space 
— most resulting from renovation — have become 
available during the last decade, representing a total 
investment of over $100 million. True to its roots, 
the Triangle still sits amid a web of transportation 
infrastructure, now including commuter rail at North 
Station and the MBTA Green and Orange Line sta- 
tions. In addition, a 2500-car garage is currently 
proposed for the area and a commuter bus facility 
linked to the subway lines. 


The Plan for the Bulfinch Triangle 
Parcels 1A and 2A have been identified as sites for 
future housing development. With parcels of sig- 
nificant size created, the Bulfinch Triangle can 
develop an entirely new residential character. Steps 
from the business center, public transportation, and 
the recreational facilities of the new Central Artery, 
the Bulfinch Triangle, both on new parcels and 
through adaptive re-use of its stately buildings, can 
become an exciting new residential neighborhood 
in the next century. 


In addition, this Plan provides for the reconstruction 
of Traverse Street. Once a through street connect- 
ing the West Endwiththe North End, Traverse Street 
is as much a statement about communities and 
neighborhoods as it is a street to carry traffic. By 
re-establishing this important link, the idea that 
downtown neighborhoods can be isolated as a 
Sacrifice to regional transportation will be per- 
manently discredited. This new street will run as a 
surface street alongside the new parcels. 
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Canal Street will be redesigned to become a grand 
boulevard with wide sidewalks, leafy trees, distinc- 
tive and bright lampposts, and eye-catching street 
furniture. It must carry throngs of train travelers to 
and from the new North Station terminal as a grand 
boulevard style, not a side street. It must invite, 
entertain and celebrate. It is the heart of the neigh- 
borhood. 


A maintenance facility for the Tunnel Authority is 
planned to be constructed on Parcel 2. In addition, 
the MBTA is proposing aredesigned Green Line and 
Orange Line Station for construction on Artery Par- 
cel 1A. Any development for transportation uses in 
the Bulfinch Triangie must include provisions for 
ground floor retail to encourage around-the-clock 
pedestrian activity and contribute to the sense of 
vitality that is being developed in the Triangle. 


Finally, asmail park is proposed for development on 
a triangular parcel of land created at North 
Washington and Traverse Streets. It will be 
designed and landscaped in a manner which con- 
nects it symbolically to the larger Central Artery 
parkland extending through Downtown, the North 
End and Ciinatown. tt will, on a smaller scale, 
enhance the quality of life for residents, workers and 
visitors to the Bulfinch Triangle in a manner consis- 
tent with the broader planning goals and principles 
which have guided the development of this plan for 
the Central Artery District. 
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BULFINCH TRIANGLE 


Parcel 1 Parcel 2 
New MBTA terminal, including ground floor retail Tunnel Authority Building, housing emergency 
and parking for up to 725 cars. vehicles, with offices on upper floors. 
Parcel 1A Parcel 2A 
New residential units, with ground floor retail and © New housing, with retail activity on the ground floor. 


landscaped open space. Parcel 3 


Small landscaped open space. 
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THE NORTH END 
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The Central Artery Project provides an opportunity 
to expand the boundaries of Boston’s North End 
neighborhood and to reconnect it with the rest of 
Downtown. In so doing, opportunities will be 
provided for North End residents to participate in the 
development of the additional affordable housing, 
community and recreational facilities and open 
space which is desperately needed in this densely 
populated neighborhood. 


The North End has fought to maintain its character 
as a family neighborhood, struggling against 
gentrification and escalating real estate values 
which have driven away many middle-income 
families. At the same time, the North End’s elderly 
population has increased from eight to 15 percent 
in the last 30 years. The need for housing for this 
population continues; only 224 units of elderly hous- 
ing exist in the entire neighborhood. As with the City 
as a whole, there is a critical demand for family 
housing, especially housing affordable to working 
people, and for recreation and other services sought 
by seniors. 


Traffic emerging from Summner Tunnel (right) and Hanover Street 
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The North End is the second most densely popu- 
lated neighborhood in the City, with an open space 
ratio of only 1.9 acres per 1,000 residents, well below 
the widely-accepted urban standard of 2.5 acres. 
Only 17 acres of open space are available in the 
neighborhood, including the North End Playground 
and Waterfront Park, both of which are located at its 


periphery. 


Also limited are the neighborhood’s indoor recrea- 
tion areas, making it difficult for young residents to 
participate in sports during the cold winter months. 
As with any densely populated neighborhood, 
space for community meetings and resident gather- 
ings is in short supply. 


The availability of land created by the Artery project 
presents a unique opportunity to preserve this 
residential neighborhood for families in the heart of 
Downtown. 


History 

The North End was originally a hilly pasture for the 
grazing livestock of the City’s first settlement. It 
prospered and grew during the first century of the 
City’s development until the American Revolution, 
when Boston’s weatthier citizens moved elsewhere. 
It later became home to Boston’s African-American 
community, and to merchants, tradesmen and ar- 
tisans. 


In the 19th Century, immigrants who fueled 
America’s industrialization populated the North 
End, and new tenements were built to house suc- 
cessive waves of newcomers, including the Irish, 
Eastern European Jews and Italians. By the 1920s, 
when the last major tenements were completed, 
35,000 people lived in the North End. 


In contrast, the population of the North End at the 
1980 Census numberedonly 9,000 people, primarily 
Italian-Americans and young urban professionals. 
This dramatic decline is largely the resuit of the loss 
of large parts of the neighborhood to the construc- 
tion of the Artery and to the urban renewal program 
of the 1960s. These forces severed the neighbor- 
hood from the City and limited its potential for 
growth... 


The Plan for the North End 

The neighborhood must be strengthened with new 
housing. Forming a new neighborhood edge, Artery 
Parcels 9, 11 and 11A are ideally located for the 
development of 250 to 350 residences for both 
families and seniors. The community itself will help 
determine how its needs might best be served inthe 
distribution of new units between family, elderly, and 
affordable housing. 


The new open space system is designed for the 
needs of the adjacent residential community. A 
Park and playground totalling over three acres span- 
ning Artery parcels 8 and 10 on either side of a 
reconnected Hanover Street is proposed. The 
space will include tot lots and sports facilities to be 
used by residents of all ages. The park will feature 
trees, flowering shrubs, and seasonal flowers. 


Green areas of the park will contain broad lawns and 
generous tree plantings. These areas will be filled 
with benches resting in the dappled sunlight of 
mature shade trees. One can imagine colortul 
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Seasonal flowers, the sound of a fountain, and the 
noise of children playing combining to create the 
character of this urban space. Smail pocket parks 
on parcels 4 and 5 will add to the open space 
character of the area and symbolically link the North 
End to the larger Artery parks scheme. 


Sports facilities, such as basketball and other 
courts, are proposed for the northern end of the 
community park including a series of outdoor decks 
over the ramp portais between New Chardon and 
New Sudbury Streets (Parcel 6). This parce! can 
include a pedestrian overpass extending across the 
highway entrances and exits that occur here. 


A community hail is also needed in the North End. 
Such hails have long been centers of community 
activity, places to host meetings, share news, or 
post events, much as Faneuil Hall served early Bos- 
tonians. Establishing one on Artery Parcel 12 will 
facilitate community participation and activism, a 
hallmark of and source of pride to the North End. 
The proposed housing, community facilities and 
open space planned for the Artery parcels are a 
response to the community’s concern that the North 
End remain attractive to middle-income families 
while accommodating its growing elderly popula- 
tion. 


The Artery Project will also provide the opportunity 
to reconnect the North End to the Downtown. North 
and Hanover Streets will be extended through the 
new parcels to restore the historic streets that link 
the North End with the rest of the City. A plaza 
centering on the newly reconnected Hanover Street 
— a new Haymarket Square — will signal the 
entrance to the North End. 
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NORTH END 


Parcels 4 and 5 areas, landscaped lawn and garden areas, tot lots 
Small landscaped open spaces. and playgrounds. 

Parcel 6 Parcel 9 
Recreational facilities built on decks over the tunnel Housing. 
Sal ae Parcel 11 & 11A 

Parcel 7 Two buildings including new housing, ground floor 
A commercial building with parking, office and retail retail and active plaza areas. 
incorporating a tunnel vent structure. Parcel 12 

Parcel 8 & 10 A mixed-use building including housing, commer- 
A 3 acre community park including active plaza cial, community and neighborhood uses. 
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A reconnected Hanover Street will provide a gateway to the North End neighborhood. 
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The North End Community Park ( view from Hanover Street ) 
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THE DOWNTOWN WATERFRONT 


Inthe 35 years since the original Artery construction, 
the Downtown Waterfront has become a magnet for 
shoppers, city dwellers, office workers, retailers, 
and tourists. Fourteen million people visit Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace every year. Daytime and evening 
pedestrian activity is spilling into adjacent State 
Street, with new restaurants and bars serving the 
growing number of visitors. With over 2000 existing 
and 3000 planned hotel rooms, the Downtown 
Waterfront is the temporary home of thousands of 
tourists and business visitors. 


Also using the Waterfront on a daily basis are over 
200,000 people who work in the over 26 million 
Square feet of office space that has been added to 
the downtown through new development, renova- 
tion and adaptive reuse since 1975. 


History 

Much of the Downtown Waterfront was part of the 
Great Cove, the center of trade in colonial Boston, 
filled in through the years to add land mass to an 
expanding City. The construction of Faneuil Hall in 
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1762, the Quincy Markets in 1823, and the Custom 
House in 1847 testify to the prominent commercial 
role the Waterfront played in Boston’s history. The 
City’s historic maritime and shipping economy is 
recalled in the construction and restoration of Long 
Wharf dating back to 1711. 


When the maritime industry declined the City turned 
its back on the harbor. By the mid-1900s, the har- 
borfront had been allowed to decay, setting the 
stage for the original Artery construction. 


Unfortunately, the overhead Artery structure 
detracts from the pedestrian nature of the 
Downtown Waterfront, forcing walkers to dash 
across dark and dangerous surface roadways to 
reach the harbor. The elimination of the unsightly 
roadway will enhance the Downtown Waterfront’s 
already strong visitor economy and its role as a 
recreational area. 


Nine parcels of land totalling over eight acres will be 
produced in the Downtown Waterfront when the 
steel is removed from the elevated Artery, providing 
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an opportunity to improve pedestrian connections, 
to rebuild historic streets, and to expand Waterfront 
Park and connect downtown to Harborwalk. 


The Plan for the Downtown Waterfront 
The development of parks in the Downtown 
Waterfront will promote the continued development 
of the tourist and visitor economy and enhance the 
downtown through the expansion of the “pedestrian 
precinct” now centering on the Faneuil Hall 
Marketplace. Hotels, housing, stores, restaurants, 
and entertainment already existing in the area have 
created an 18-hour-day activity center. A winter 
skating rink and summer extension of the Faneuil 
Hall Marketplace’s Bull Market or park are planned 
for Parcels 13 and 14. An enclosed carousel could 
provide a memorable four-season amenity for 
families visiting the downtown. Urban gardens in 
Artery Parcels 15 and 16 will further enhance the 
public realm next to Central and India Wharves. 
These parcels offer the opportunity to create a 
downtown sculpture garden to be operated by a 
local museum. Urban downtown gardens in which 
diverse species of local plants are grown and dis- 
played would complement the botanical garden and 
arboretum planned for Parcels 19, 21, and 22 in the 
Financial District. 


Redevelopment of the Custom House Tower and 
the Board of Trade Building as a hotel will further 
extend pedestrian activity to India Street. Broad 
Street is already becoming revitalized, and this 
vitality will likely increase and extend into the eve- 
ning hours as the area attractive to pedestrians 
expands outward from Faneuil Hall Marketplace. 
The preferred plan for Parcel 17 is a park extending 
from Waterfront Park, enhancing the continuity of 
the parks plan. The alternative plan is a hotel to 
provide a southern anchor for the Broad Street 
pedestrian zone and will further enhance the attrac- 
tiveness of the area for visitors. 


A redeveloped Central Wharf will also provide a 
waterfront anchor for pedestrian activity. Under the 
new Harborpark District Zoning, at least 40 percent 
of the ground floor of the Central Wharf must be 
devoted to restaurants, stores, bars, hotels and 
other “facilities of public accommodation”, and 
another 25 percent devoted to cultural facilities. In 
this way, the redeveloped Central Wharf will con- 
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tinue to be a magnet for visitors. Water shuttle 
service to the expanded New England Aquarium at 
the Charlestown Navy Yard and to the Harbor Is- 
lands will depart from Central and Long Wharves. 


The opportunity to reestablish links between areas 
like Government Center, the Markets, and the Har- 
bor is rare in the evolution of an historic City such 
as Boston. Development of the skating rink and 
other recreational facilities in conjunction with 
parkland on these newly created Artery parcels in 
the Waterfront District will further enhance 
Downtown Boston for the enjoyment of visitors and 
residents alike. 
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DOWNTOWN WATERFRONT 


Parcels 13 & 14 space such as Rose Kennedy/Waterfront Park. 
A winter skating rink and summer extension of Possible uses include a downtown sculpture garden 
Faneuil Hall Marketplace or park, and an enclosed and urban demonstration gardens. 
four-season carousel. Parcel 17 

Parcels 15 & 16 Park and/or hotel. 


Urban gardens enhancing existing waterfront open 
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Families can enjoy the attractions created by the central artery park in the downtown waterfront area. This view 
shows the pedestrian connection between the Faneuil Hall Marketplace and Waterfont Park. ( Marriot Long Wharf 
Hotel at right ) 
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New skating rink in the Downtown Waterfront, next to the Marriot Long Wharf Hotel. 
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THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
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View of Central Artery from Rowes Wharf 


The center of Boston’s financial, legal, and business 
services community, the Financial District is a den- 
sely developed area with a strong need for new open 
space. The recently constructed Post Office Square 
Park provides a welcome new green space for the 
area, but is the sole major example of new open 
space built in the Financial District since the area’s 
renaissance. In addition, despite its proximity, the 
Financial District has no direct link to the 
Waterfront. 


Four new parcels of land totalling more than six 
acres will result from the Artery depression in the 
Financial District. This new land will provide oppor- 
tunities for the creation of a major open space, and 
direct pedestrian links connecting the Financial Dis- 
trict to the Waterfront. The reuse of the Artery land 
will also allow for the rebuilding of historic streets 
connecting the Financial District and the harbor 
which were severed by the Artery. 


Zh 


History 

Located in Boston’s original Shawmut Peninsula, 
the area now known as the Financial District served 
the supply needs of sea-faring vessels as early as 


the mid-1600s. Summer Street, a tree-lined 
thoroughfare, was the location of many grand 
homes of the City’s prominent citizens. 


In the mid-1800s, homes in this area were replaced 
by commercial structures and tenements, many of 
which were destroyed by the Great Fire of 1872. 
Entrepreneurs rebuilt the area with masonry and 
brick, which survived well into the next century until 
many gave way to the modern skyscrapers of the 
1960s. 


South Station survived the Financial District’s most 
recent transformation. Built in 1896, it became the 
busiest passenger terminal in the United States, 
handling 38 million passengers in 1916 alone, more 
than even New York’s Grand Central Station. 


Today, the Financial District represents an extraor- 
dinary concentration of commercial development. 
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A substantial percentage of office space con- 


structed in downtown Boston since 1975 has been’ 


built in this concentrated area. In addition, the 
renovation of more than nine million square feet of 
existing office space has taken place, much of it in 
historic buildings such as South Station. Following 
a major restoration, South Station today stands as 
both a symboi of Boston’s history and as a major 
regional transportation facility. Current plans for its 
continual development include an additional three 
million square feet of commercial spaces including 
space for firms doing work in high technology. 


The Plan for the Financial District 

The Plan for the Financial District portion of the 
Central Artery focuses upon an extraordinary urban 
space between One Financial Center and Rowes 
Whart along the Artery right-of-way. Tall buildings 
on both sides define the space, which consists of 
Artery parcels 18, 19, 21 and 22. The view is un- 
matched in Boston for its heroic scale of large 
buildings surrounding the Central Artery as it emer- 
ges from the South Station tunnel. From Dewey 
Square there is a view of the curving wall of Rowes 
Wharf nearly a half mile away on one side of the 
Artery, with the tower of International Place 
punctuating the view on the opposite side. 


Within this grand space, a new botanical garden and 
urban arboretum are planned. At present, Boston 
is one of the few large American cities without a 
major public conservatory and botanical garden. 
Such a facility would be an architectural showpiece. 
Planned for parcels 19 and 20, it would provide 
cultural and educational opportunities at a four- 
season green oasis in the heart of the downtown. 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society will 
operate the botanical garden and other educational 
programs for environmental studies. 


An urban arboretum and garden on Parcel 18 begin- 
ning at Oliver Street will feature a large variety of 
different trees, shrubs and flowers in a harmonious 
design. A children’s garden and plant museum 
featuring useful and interesting plant species would 
also be operated by the Massachusetts Horticuttural 
Society, extending the appeal of the facility to young 
visitors. This arboretum and garden would be 
designed to help mitigate the impact of highway 
ramps to be located on this parcel. 
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A formal garden and linear park organized around a 


A parking facility with ground floor retail uses incor- 
lawn or reflecting pool. 


porating a tunnel vent structure. 


Parcel 20 
Parcel 22 
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Conservatory and botanical garden. 


Parcel 18 
An urban arboretum. 
Parcels 19 & 21 


FINANCIAL DISTRICT 
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A grand public plaza unfolds before the Rowes Wharf Rotunda 
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CHINATOWN 
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Chinatown Gateway looking north on Surface Road 


In the last forty years, Chinatown has lost much of 
its original land area to institutional expansion, the 
construction of the original Central Artery and the 
Massachusetts Turnpike, and the expansion of the 
adjacent Combat Zone. Today, the shrinking of the 
Combat Zone and the depression of the Central 
Artery offer opportunities for the neighborhood to 
expand back to its historic proportions. 


Chinatown remains one of the City’s most vital and 
culturally rich communities, alive with business ac- 
tivities, homes, and schools and cultural facilities. 
To prosper into the next century, Chinatown needs 
new open spaces for its growing population, good 
places to live, and new opportunities for employ- 
ment and enterprise. The Plan for the Central Artery 
is designed to complement the Chinatown Com- 
munity Plan in building on the neighborhood 
strengths. 


The land created by the depression of the Artery will 
give the Chinatown significant opportunities to im- 
prove its social, economic, and physical environ- 
ment and to achieve the goals in the Chinatown 
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Community Plan. The Artery Plan offers a vision for 
the Artery corridor adjacent to this neighborhood 
that celebrates Asian culture and the traditions of 
Asian cities. 


History 

Originally home to Irish, Central European Jewish, 
Italian, and Syrian immigrants, what is now 
Chinatown began to be settled by Asian immigrants 
in the 1870s. It is currently the fifth largest 
Chinatown in the continental United States. Much 
of its growth came between 1950 and 1990, when 
the population tripled. At the same time, its land 
resources were cut in half because of Artery and 
Turnpike construction and the expansion of medical 
and educational institutions. According to the 1980 
Census, Chinatown’s population is now in excess of 
5,000 residents. 


Despite an increase in Chinatown’s population of 
1,500 residents over the last decade, only a total of 
100 units of new housing were built. As a result, 
one-fifth of Chinatown’s housing units are over- 


crowded. It is expected that the number of Asians 
residing in Boston will nearly double by the year 
2000, further exacerbating the need for both hous- 
ing and a variety of open spaces to meet the needs 
of residents. 


In addition to being the most densely populated 
neighborhood in Boston, Chinatown has only tiny 
amounts of open space. On the average only .07 
acres of open space are available for every 1000 
residents, well below accepted standards. 


The Plan for Chinatown 

In Chinatown, the existing Gateway Park will be 
expanded into a new plaza over the former Beach 
Street exit from the Artery on Parcel 23. It will act as 
the front porch to the Asian community and provide 
a welcoming presence to those shopping along 
Beach Street. A boulevard of thickiy planted, 
double rows of leafy trees will be the ribbon which 
ties this linear park together. The trees will be 
deciduous and in several varieties to emphasize the 
varying natures of the different spaces. An Asian 
Garden occupying a portion of the park would 
present an opportunity for symbolic plantings of 
trees and shrubs native to China and other Asian 
countries. As the largest public space in the historic 
retail core of Chinatown, this park will create a major 
entryway which invites people onto bustling Beach 
Street to experience the sights, sounds, and smells 
of Chinatown. The park will enhance Chinatown’s 
retail area and encourage continued economic 
development in the area. It will be a symbol of the 
efforts of the community to reclaim land lost to the 
original Artery construction. 


Major economic development opportunities will be 
provided through the redevelopment of the 
Chinatown Gateway land bridge over the |-90/1-93 
interchange, where Artery Parcels 24, 25, 26 and 
26A are located. The Gateway can be the site of new 
commercial and residential development and 
recreational uses. Current estimates are that up to 
400 new units of housing can be developed here. 
Since the Gateway is zoned to be a planned 
development area, there will be extensive com- 
munity participation in any development program 
for this site. 


The size of the parcels created by the depression of 
the Artery allows connections to South Station and 
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the Leather District to be restored. The parks in 
Chinatown will feature lawns and seasonal plantings 
of flowers. Alarge sculpture, visible at Beach Street, 
could provide a link to the art galleries of the Leather 
District. Beach Street will be strengthened as the 
center of neighborhood commerce and the location 
for seasonal celebrations, festivals, and proces- 
sions. Views along the streets of Chinatown will be 
framed by tree plantings, special signage, the 
Chinatown Gateway, and other artwork. The many 
deciduous trees will provide seasonal colorings, 
greater comfort during the hot summer season, 
mitigation from the wind during the winter, and a 
strong visual pattern from their closely planted rows. 
The redevelopment of the Central Artery parcels will 
allow the expanded growth of Chinatown, celebrat- 
ing Asian history and culture. 
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A garden and pavilion celebrating Asian history and culture provides a gateway to Boston’s Chinatown.(looking 
North from Hudson Street.) 
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URBAN DESIGN GUIDELINES 
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The Plan responds to the engineering challenges of 
the subsurface tunnels and to the opportunity 
presented by the project to design a substantial 
piece of the City — the entire Artery pathway — as 
a coherent whole. At the same time, the Pian is 
sensitive to the particular needs presented by each 
neighborhood and district adjacent to the Artery. 


This Plan discusses the economic, environmental 
and planning principles which have motivated its 
development. To implement these principles, plan- 
ning guidelines have been established which 
describe the specifics of any proposed construc- 
tion, landscaping or streetscape elements. 


The foundation for the following planning guidelines 
is that the Artery parcels must be redeveloped in a 
manner sensitive to the individual neighborhoods 
while planning for the entire area in a comprehen- 
sive and comprehensible manner. 


Overall City Fabric: Reconciling District-Wide 
Legibillty with Neighborhood Character - 


1. Promote the legibility of downtown Boston. 


The Artery is now a part of Boston’s geog- 
raphy, and a familiar means of orientation for 
vehicular and pedestrian movement through 
the downtown. The park system should en- 
hance this quality following the removal of 
the Artery structure. 


2. Promote neighborhood identity either by rein- 
forcing boundaries between areas or by restor- 
ing continuity to neighborhoods split by the 
present Artery. 


3. Provide for appropriate use and scale of 
development along the Artery District in 
response to the changing needs and character 
of the built environment through which it pas- 
ses. 


Public Amenities, Parks and Civic Spaces 


4. Design a system of parks and public amenities 
for the Watertront and Financial District and 
neighborhood parks for the North End and 
Chinatown. 
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S. Design open spaces and public amenities that 
are closely connected in character and use to 
their surrounding districts. 


The North End and Chinatown are distinctive 
urban neighborhoods, and the parks and 
other uses planned in these neighborhoods 
should reflect that distinctiveness. Parks in 
the Waterfront and Financial District area 
should relate to the visitors and residents 
who work and play in Downtown. 


6. Coherent design elements, including 
pedestrian bridges, monuments, sculptures, 
and planting and landscaping schemes, should 
unify the Artery into a coherent and recog- 
nizable whole. 


7. Address Boston’s character as a winter city. 


The proposed conservatory provides an ex- 
ample of a public amenity that can function 
on a four-season basis. Elements as three- 
season planting schedules, weather protec- 
tive structures and landscape designs that 
gather sun and block the wind can extend 
downtown activity and add year-round 
Vitality. - 


8. Distinguish the character of the parks and gar- 
dens along the Artery from the continuous 
linear open space planned along the water’s 
edge. 


The sense of arrival at a City’s edge (such as 
its waterfront) and the sense of arrival at an 
open space within a City (such as a garden 
or boulevard) are fundamentally different ex- 
periences. The proposed parkland, while 
open space, should be a uniquely urban 
experience. 


The Street Plan: Towards a Coherent Network 
for Pedestrians and Automobiles 


9. Design two new boulevards -- one running 
north and one running south -- above the tunne! 
as components of the existing street network. 


. Develop a distinct spatial and architectural 
character for each boulevard. 
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The two boulevards — one nearer the 
waterfront and defining the North End, the 
other bordering Government Center and the 
Financial District — should reflect their dif- 
ferent contexts. They may be distinct in 
landscape design, street furniture, and the 
nature and scale of adjoining buildings. 


11. Allow each street to function as a conventional 
downtown Boston street rather than a feeder 
road to a highway. 


12. Reconnect and restore priority to the “fingers- 
to-the-sea,” the historic pattern of streets 
emanating radially from the peninsula to the 
water's edge. 


Many of the most ancient of Boston’s streets 
are major pedesirian routes contain some of 
Boston’s venerable historic sites and vistas. 
The new street system should maintain tradi- 
tional pedestrian routes to and from the 
waterfront. 


13. Use the new streets and reconnected old 
streets to make the downtown street system 
more understandable. 


One of the few virtues of the existing elevated 
highway is that it facilitates visual orientation. 
The two proposed avenues and their con- 
necting streets must also increase identity 
for its users with a clarity of street 
geometries, intersections and unobstructed 
views. 


Scale, Character and Special Areas Along the 
Artery 


14. Cover the ramps to the Artery Tunnel with air- 
rights development to ameliorate the adverse 
impacts on the streetscape. 


Unlike a grid of streets that spreads out traf- 
fic, a ramp to a limited access road is a 
concentrator of traffic. As aresult, ramps are 
a common cause of congestion at the point 
where they empty traffic from the highway 
onto local roads, as well as on the segments 
of streets which lead to the ramps. In both 
cases, the ramps act as bottlenecks, adver- 
sely affecting traffic flow and the adjoining 
environment. Covering the Artery ramps 


with air-rights development will substantially 
improve the immediate environment. 


15. Ensure that any buildings planned along the 


Artery District are sensitive to the scale of ad- 
joining development. 


The principal physical constraint on develop- 
ment along the District will be the depth and 
bearing capacity of the tunnel. However, the 
conditions at the surface and the character 
of the adjacent environment must determine 
which parcels should be provided with spe- 
cial foundations to allow air-rights develop- 
ment. 


16. Concentrate new commercial development 


near the transportation hubs of North and 
South Stations. 


The Chinatown Gateway, North and South 
Stations, and the Bulfinch Triangle are ap- 
propriate locations for new commercial 
development. Adverse impacts on the 
downtown environment would result if com- 
mercial developments were scattered 
throughout the Artery District. 


17. Introduce a sense of civic gateway or portal 


along the Artery District at several sites. 


The Artery corridor is apathway. In this light, 
the following points warrant distinctive treat- 
ment: (1) at the tunnel mouths at North Sta- 
tion and Chinatown, as one is figuratively 
entering the downtown; (2) at the principal 
pedestrian pathways across the Artery Dis- 
trict; and (3) at the mouths of the ramps 
where one emerges from or descends to the 
new tunnel. At South Station, Central/Rowes 
Wharf and North Station, this sense of civic 
“gateway” will be enhanced by these three 
major transportation nodes and their genera- 


_ tion of commuter traffic and activity. 


18. Enhance view corridors across and along the 
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Artery District. 


When the elevated Artery is demolished, a 
host of views and visual relationships lost 
long ago will become apparent. Presently 
obscured view corridors will be restored 
and, more importantly, other vistas along 
the length of the corridor will open up. 
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THE COMMUNITY PROCESS 


In 1985, federal and state agencies prepared a Draft 
Environmental Impact Statement for the Artery 
Project. This reuse pian called for approximately 
2.75 million square feet of commercial development 
and one million square feet of parking facilities — in 
buildings varying in height from five to twelve stories 
— with minimal open space provided throughout 
the corridor. The 1985 plan did not include the 
Chinatown Gateway parcels, an area which can 
accommodate a significant amount of economic 
development. 


In the same year that federal and state officials 
submitted the Draft Environmental Impact State- 
ment on the project, the City of Boston embarked 
upon a rezoning of the entire downtown. Over the 
next two years, an extensive community process 
was undertaken, and upon its completion in 1987, 
“A Plan to Manage Growth” for the downtown was 
approved by the City. The Artery District was one 
of the 11 established by the 1987 plan. Within this 
district, a specific planning goal prescribed that a 
minimum of 50 percent of the net usable air-rights 
land would be used for open space purposes. 


In 1987, the BRA undertook extensive planning and 
design work to define the parameters of a plan 
which, in contrast to the earlier plan put forward by 
the Commonwealth, proposed a continuous system 
of parks along the air-rights corridor. Under the 
proposed BRA plan, the entire land area between 
Dewey Square and Haymarket Square would be 
devoted to parks, open space, and boulevards. The 
plan also called for parking facilities to be con- 
structed at Dewey Square and Causeway Streets, 
and for housing development in the Bulfinch Tri- 
angle and the area adjacent to the North End. 


In 1988, the BRA retained Ricardo Bofill and Alex 
Krieger, both respected architects and urban plan- 
ners, to assess the BRA’s original 1987 plan. Bofill 
and Krieger developed and offered their own plans, 
as did the Boston Society of Architects. The four 
plans were then presented as a framework for public 
discussion. 


The major elements of the four plans can be sum- 
marized as follows: 
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« Boston Society of Architects (BSA). The BSA 
Plan proposed the development of essentially the 
entire length of the Artery as commercial and 
residential buildings in order to reintegrate com- 
pletely the Artery corridor into the existing 
downtown context. Recommendations for 
development included four to five million square 
feet of new buildings, a total development pro- 
gram resulting in an approximate floor area ratio 
(FAR) of 4.5 within the corridor. Small parks 
totaling 2 to 3 acres, or 10 percent of the total 
corridor land area, would be constructed. 


e Ricardo Bofill. The plan developed by Bof"l 
defined a “vertebral spine” consisting of gateway 
towers at North Station, South Station, and 
Central Wharf and public use elements including 
an elliptical plaza in the North End, a formal 
downtown park, a winter garden pavilion, the 
extension of Waterfront Park, a public athletic and 
recreational facility, and a new Haymarket 
pavilion. The Bofill scenario envisioned an FAR 
of approximately 2.25 within the corridor. More 
than 50 percent of the total land area would be 
preserved for open space purposes, with one 
square foot of open space proposed for each 4.5 
square feet of development — a density com- 
parable to the Beacon Hill area. 


« Alex Krieger. The plan developed by Alex 
Krieger defined two independent surface avenues 
along with alternating development schemes and 
public spaces. Each district within the corridor 
from Haymarket Square to Dewey Square would 
create its own public square, with development 
surrounding it defined by the district. The 
development program proposed in the Krieger 
plan called for an approximate FAR of 1.85, with 
50 percent of the land area preserved as open 
space. One square foot of open space was 
planned for each 3.7 square feet of total develop- 
ment, a density characteristic of the Back Bay 
between Boyiston Street and the Charles River. 


BRA. The plan prepared by the BRA was in- 
fluenced by the late 19th Century work of 
Frederick Law Olmsted and was comprised of a 
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Scenario 7 


The City’s initial scenario conceived of a 16 acre park with 
a strong visual presence connecting the downtown and the 
waterfront. The park’s design was constructed around 
protecting important view corridors from the City to the sea. 
lt recommended approximately 900 housing units in the 
North End and Bulfinch Triangle. Almost 70% of the Artery 
area in this plan was designated as open space. 


Scenario 2 


The Kreiger scheme conceived of two major north/south 
surface avenues, crating a series of City squares and 
parks. It also included 483,000 square feet of office space 
and 327,000 square feet of retail. As a whole, the overall 
plan included 50% open space. 


Scenario 3 


The concept proposed by Bofill centered around a 
"vertebral spine", connecting a sequence of public spaces 
and community centers. 950 housing units were proposed, 
primarily in the North End/Bulfinch Triangle area, as well as 
a winter garden, a public recreational facility and a new 
Haymarket pavilion. 50% of the Artery area was 
designated as open space. 


Scenario 4 


The Boston Society of Architects conceived of reusing 20 
acres of Artery land for development; This development 
was to include 1000 units of housing in the North End and 
Bulfinch Triangle, office space in the Financial District and a 
mix of housing and commercial in the Downtown 
Waterfront, for a total of 12% open space. 
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unified system of interconnected parks, together 
with a development program emphasizing new 
housing. The BRA plan envisioned an FAR of 1.0 
and a ratio of 1.65 square feet of total develop- 
ment to each square foot of open space. More 
than 70 percent of the total land area would be 
preserved for open space purposes. 


City planners held over two dozen public briefings 
on the four scenarios. After reviewing numerous 
public comments received at these briefings, BRA 
planners reassessed the City’s draft plan in light of 
the comments received and in light of technical 
engineering constraints imposed by the tunnel 
structures, as identified by the State. The BRA then 
began to alter its original scheme to respond to each 
of these considerations. 


To assist with the revision and further refinement of 
the Plan, the BRA retained three consultants. Alex 
Krieger was retained to conduct necessary urban 
design studies of the corridor. Vanasse Hangen 
Brustlin, Inc., was hired to conduct traffic studies 
which would assist in the development of the street 
and pedestrian access plan. William H. Whyte was 
retained to study the programming of the proposed 
open spaces, in addition to analyzing and evaluating 
the entire park plan concept. 


ONGOING COMMUNITY REVIEW AND 

JOINT DEVELOPMENT 

Over the past several months, the City and the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Works 
(MDPW) have undertaken a series of community 
meetings to review the revised Artery District Plan 
with all interested community groups and 
governmental agencies. Throughout the Fall of 
1990, the City and MDOPW have been conducting 
specific review sessions for each of the affected 
neighborhoods. This community process has been 
conducted in furtherance of the City’s zoning 
process and as part of the “joint development” 
planning process being undertaken by the City and 
MDPW, in consultation with the Federal Highway 
Administration and other federal, state, and local 
agencies. “Joint development” refers to the use of 
certain portions of the federal interstate highway 
system for purposes in addition to the primary 
transportation function. The construction of parks 
or buildings over the subsurface highway tunnels of 
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the Central Artery will be one of the most significant 
joint development uses of the interstate highway 
system in the country. Since the usability of surface 
parcels within the corridor for particular land uses 
depends on the engineering of the subsurface tun- 
nel structures, both the MDPW and the Federal 
Highway Administration, as the agencies supervis- 
ing the design and administering the funding for the 
project, must be closely involved in the develop- 
ment of the plan for surface parcel reuse. 


This Joint Development Process has entailed the 
combined efforts of the City of Boston and the 
Massachusetts Department of Public Works work- 
ing with over sixty neighborhood and city-wide 
groups. Since early October, a 33-member Work- 
ing Group composed of representatives of neigh- 
borhoods, business groups, environmental and 
historic preservation advocates, design profes- 
sionals, and public agencies has met over twenty 
times with staff from the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, the City of Boston Transportation Depart- 
ment and the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Works. The Working Group has reviewed and 
provided advice on ail aspects of the Plan including 
urban design, open space planning, surface road- 
way planning, housing, and historic preservation. 
This input and advice has been invaluable in 
developing a Plan which addresses the needs of 
residents, businesses, and visitors. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN’S RESPONSE TO 
PLANNING FOR THE CENTRAL 
ARTERY AND THE FUTURE OF 
BOSTON 

The school age children of Boston today will be the 
adult residents and workers in our City when the 
land use plan for the Central Artery is realized in the 
next century. They will either reap the benefits or 
bear the burdens of our current planning. It seemed 
appropriate, therefore, to ask some of these children 
what they want the City to be like in the next 10 to 
15 years, and how they would transform this impor- 
tant piece of downtown Boston. 


Three groups of children and young adults were 
invited to spend a day with the Boston Redevelop- 
ment Authority's planners and architects to discuss 
planning for the Central Artery and express their 
views verbally and through their own graphic 
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designs for the pathway. The Mayor’s Youth 
Leadership Corps which includes high school stu- 
dents from every neighborhood of the City, a 
seventh grade homeroom class from the Trinity 
School in Roxbury, and a fifth grade class from the 
Elliot School in the North End enthusiastically par- 
ticipated in this exchange of ideas. The students’ 
ideas were varied and creative, and they all took the 
elegantly simple approach to planning the area: 
What would | want to see and do down here, and 
what do other residents of the City need that could 
be accommodated on the Artery? Some of the uses 
that the children promoted were: 


educational facilities, including environmental 
education programs; 


e performance and movie theatres; 
e parks and play fields; 

e outdoor ice skating rink; 

e sheiter for the homeless; 

e drug rehabilitation centers; 

e food shops and restaurants; 

e retail shops; | 

e hotel for tourists; 

e libraries; 


e artmuseums and museums that explain Boston’s 
history; 


e science, natural history, or an earth museum; 
e police station; 


housing for new residents downtown; and 


e Boys and Girls Clubs and other positive places for 
kids to gather. 


Each of the groups emphasized that the Central 
Artery project was an opportunity to improve Boston 
in the future. This was evidenced by some of the 
titles to their drawings, including: “Build a Better 
Boston” and “A Better Boston Community”. 


The school children voiced concern about what 
awaits them and what kind of environment will exist 
in Boston in the future. The following quotes were 
taken at the session with the students from the 
Trinity School: 
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“We need a school for us kids because without 
education life is nothing.” 


“The open space [should be] next to the hous- 
ing projects because when you’re home alone 
after school you need a place to go with 
people.” 


“Why do they want to build buildings when we 
want to save the earth?” 


“Why are they closing schools and they want 
to build new buildings?” 


“Some people only care about the money, 
they don’t care about the earth.” 


“lf you were the governor would you spend 
money on outer space or do things down here 
{on Earth]? You could spend it on the home- 
less.” 


“Our future is coming up, they’re going to ruin 
the place for us.” 


The students were asked whether a recreation 
amenity such as a skating rink is something they felt 
could benefit city residents. One student 
responded by saying, “It is going to bring the people 
together. If they’re going to do drugs and there’s 
something [else] to do, they'll do that instead.” 


The students’ plans placed a great emphasis on 
family activities and the benefits these activities 
would have for both the city’s residents and tourists. 
They had a keen sense of neighborhood and each 
neighborhood's needs in the city. Their plans 
seemed to seek a balance between the uses and 
needs of neighborhoods and urban areas. The stu- 
dents were particularly sensitive to environmental 
aspects of the Artery project. When we asked them 
what the most critical things we should consider 
when developing the Artery Plan, they replied, 
“saving the environment” and “thinking ahead.” 
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ACHIEVING THE PLAN 


The first step towards achieving the surface parcel 
reuse plan presented here is the completion of the 
Central Artery highway project itself. Achieving the 
benefits of new parks and boulevards, restored 
streets and pedestrian ways, new housing, and 
commercial opportunities by the beginning of the 
next century requires a commitment to moving the 
Central Artery project from planning into construc- 
tion. 


ZONING 

The Boston Zoning Code provides the principal 
land-use controls for the Central Artery corridor, as 
it does for all areas of the City. The City of Boston 
is in the midst of adopting new permanent zoning 
for the downtown. New zoning plans for Chinatown 
and for the major gateways to the Artery - North and 
South Stations - has already been enacted. Zoning 
plans for the Leather District and Bulfinch Triangle 
have been approved by the Boston Redevelopment 
_ Authority and transmitted to the Zoning Commis- 
sion for action. 


By year’s end, it is anticipated that zoning plans for 
the Government Center area and the Financial Dis- 
trict will have been published by the BRA. With the 
adoption of these plans, new zoning will cover all 
portions of the Central Artery District. Areas 
reserved as open space will be identified, and build- 
ing heights, floor area ratios, permitted uses, and 
other requirements will be prescribed for parcels on 
which buildings are planned. In addition, a separate 
article establishing a Central Artery Overlay District 
will be developed, describing urban design 
guidelines for the Artery District and establishing 
other reguiations necessary to assure coherence in 
the implementation of the plan. 


The principal objectives of the zoning will be to 
prescribe appropriate uses for the following sub- 
areas on a parcel by parcel basis: 


« Bulfinch Triangle Restoration Area (Parcels 1, 1A, 
2, 2A, 3, 4 and 5). The zoning for this area will 
encourage appropriate residential and commer- 
cial development, and restore the traditional 
urban plan and scale of the Bulfinch Triangle 
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Area. Transportation and parking uses will be 
permitted on Parcel 1, residential and retail/ser- 
vices uses will be directed to Parcels 1A and 2, 
and public service and office uses will be allowed 
on Parcel 2A. Parcels 3, 4, and 5 will be zoned 
for parkland, public/pedestrian uses, and open 
space. On Parcels 1, 1A, 2, and 2A, the building 
heights will range from 80 to 100 feet. 


North End Open Space/Community Facilities 
Area (Parcels 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 11A, 12 and 13). 
The zoning for this area will provide for the crea- 
tion of housing, community facilities, and public 
open space specifically designed for the benefit 
of the neighborhood’s family and elderly popula- 
tion. Parkland, recreation and open space uses 
will be located on Parcels 6, 8, and 10, and Parcel 
12 will be Zoned for a mix of community, cultural 
and retail/service uses. Residential and retail/ser- 
vice uses will be constructed on Parcels 9, 11, and 
11A, and Parcel 13. Parcel 7 will contain parking, 
office and retail uses. On Parcels 7, 9, 11, 11A, 
12, and 13, the building height will be fifty-five (55') 
feet. 


Government Center Maritime Cultural Area (Par- 
cels 14, 15, and 16). The creation of parkland, 
urban gardens, and a winter skating rink in this 
area will increase cultural and recreational uses 
for the benefit of residents and visitors in the 
downtown and waterfront areas, and enhance the 
pedestrian environment. Recreation, open space 
and cultural uses will be allowed on Parcel 14, 
while Parcels 15 and 16 will be the site for urban 
gardens. A hotel will be permitted on the northern 
portion of Parcel 17, and the southern end will be 
a landscaped forecourt. The building height on 
Parcel 17 will be eighty (80) to one hundred (100) 
feet. 


Financial District Environmental/Cultural 
Facilities Area. (Parcels 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22). 
The zoning for this area will provide for urban 
open space in the downtown, including a conser- 
vatory, year-round botanical garden, and ar- 
boretum. The urban arboretum will be located on 
Parcel 18, and Parcels 19 and 21 will be the 
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location of the conservatory and botanical gar- 
den and associated cultural uses. A parking 
facility is planned for Parcel 20. Parcel 22 will be 
the site of parkland and open space uses. 


Chinatown Gateway Area (Parcels 23, 24, 25, 26, 
and 26A). This area provides affordable housing 
and residential expansion opportunities for 
Chinatown, and creates and improves parking 
and recreational areas for Chinatown residents. 
Parkland, open space and community uses will 
be located on Parcel 23, while Parcel 24 will be 
the site for residential and mixed uses. Research 
and development, retail/service, and open space 
uses will be permitted on Parcels 25 and 26. 
Parcel 26A will be a mixed-use development con- 
taining residential, retail/service, light industrial 
and recreational uses. The building heights on 
these parcels range from eighty (80) to one 
hundred (100) feet and one hundred (100) to 
three hundred (300) feet. 


e Design Guidelines for the Central Artery Overlay 
District will be applied on a parcel by parcel basis. 
Guidelines which have been specifically crafted 
for Park and Open Space areas, Public Buildings, 
and Residential and Commercial buildings im- 
pose design review requirements to assure that 
high standards govern the rebuilding of this highly 
visible part of the City. 


DESIGN 

Conceptual designs for the parks and buildings 
have been developed as part of this Plan to aid 
citizens and policy makers in visualizing the Plan’s 
elements. These conceptual designs are also im- 
portant to providing guidance to the Central Artery 
project engineers in designing the tunnels and sup- 
port structures necessary to accommodate the 
proposed uses. 


However, detailed designs must evolve over the 
next decade. The North End and Chinatown com- 
munity parks will be designed through a process 
that is open to community participation and com- 
ment. Only in this way can the communities be 
assured that their needs and aspirations will be met. 
Designs for the new parks of the Downtown 
Waterfront and Financial District — which will quick- 
ly become part of the identity of Downtown Boston 
— can probably best be produced through highly 
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publicized competitions with active citizen review 
and participation. 


Public buildings within the Artery District will also be 
designed by competition. Private buildings will be 
subject to the applicable Central Artery design 
guidelines and comprehensive development 
review. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 
The Plan provides for the construction of a diversity 
of park and building projects. Some of these 
projects are to be carried out by the public sector, 
others by private not-for-profit entities, still others by 
private developers. The legai and financial arrange- 
ments necessary to achieve each of these projects 
vary widely. Some of the development proposed in 
the Artery pathway, particularly the waterfront hotel, 
can be an important revenue source for the ongoing 
maintenance of the parcel. The North End and 
Chinatown community parks will be publicly owned, 
constructed and maintained. The principal sponsor 
for the botanical garden, conservatory, and ar- 
boretum will be a private not-for-profit corporation 
drawing on a variety of funding sources. 


Important questions remain, including the extent of 
the financial contribution to be made by the highway 
project to surface restoration and mitigation. Crea- 
tive vehicles must be developed to combine some 
or all of a set of possible financing mechanisms, 
including linkage assessments, use of public funds, 
including project funds and private grants and con- 
tributions towards the development of new public 
spaces and amenities. 


The purpose of this document is to present a vision 
for a new downtown. This new vision will be the 
subject of much further discussion and debate. 
However, if the aspiration to transform the City 
through major additions to the public realm is one 
that is widely held, then Bostonians of today are no 
less well equipped to bring it into reality than were 
the Bostonians of the 19th century and early 20th 
century who acquired and built the Emerald Neck- 
lace, Esplanade, and Public Garden. This Plan of- 
fers a first step towards achieving a new Downtown 
Boston for the 21st century. . 
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